WESTERN EUROPEAN COSTUME
the surroundings. The smaller parts and choruses were
played in almost any property clothes in much the same way
that a collection of children to-day, in playing charades or
theatricals, will don any disguise rather than appear as
they are.
The magnificence of the Italian opera-houses had
reached a height never previously dreamed of in the wildest
flights of theatrical fancy. And no other European country
could attempt to come near them in their glistening
splendour. But it remains a curious fact that, from the
point of view of historical accuracy, the costumes were
merely bizarre and ridiculous for at least the first half of
the eighteenth century.
Although practically all dramatic authors of this time
specialized in historic and oriental themes, the idea of
costume was definitely not considered. In fact, any de-
parture from the approved though utterly unauthentic
style of dressing all the male actors in pseudo-Roman
armour of peculiar design, and encouraging the actresses
to wear the most exaggerated and fantastic versions of
the latest fashions, met with immediate disapproval,
It was in France that a reform of costume eventually
took place.
In 1753 Mme Favart appeared on the stage as a villager.
Her hair was in plaits; she wore a rough serge gown;
and she had bare arms and legs and her feet were in sabots.
This departure from the accepted and almost traditional
operatic costume caused a lot of harsh criticism. It was
considered a poor style which served to cheapen dramatic
art
Voltaire's rOrphelin de la Chine was played in Chinese
costume as early as 1755, and Chaussee's I Amoitr Castillan
was played at about the same time in Spanish costume*
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